THE   MAN   FROHMAN

London, where he was a waiter. Max became the center
of many amusing incidents. One has already been
related.

One night Max secured some fine watermelons. As he
came through the door with one of them he slipped and
dropped it. He repeated this performance with the
second melon. Frohman regarded it as a great joke,
and roared with laughter. Just then Gillette was an-
nounced.

''Now/' said Frohman, quietly, to Dillingham, "we
will have Max bring in a watermelon, but I want him
to drop it." In order to insure the success of the trick
they stretched a string at the door so that Max would
be sure to fall. Then they ordered the melon, and
Max appeared, bearing it aloft. He fell, however, be-
fore he got to the string, and the joke was saved.

All this jest and joke was part of the game of life
as Frohman played it. Whatever the cost, there is no
doubt that the charming white-and-green cottage up
in the Westchester valley gave him hours of relaxation
and ease that were among the pleasantest of his life.

This house at White Plains was indirectly the means
through which Dillingham branched out as an indepen-
dent manager. At this time he was in Frohman's em-
ploy. One day he said to himself:

"This establishment is costing so much that I will
have to send out some companies of my own."

He thereupon got "The Red Mill," acquired Mont-
gomery and Stone, and thus began a new and brilliant
managerial career. No one rejoiced over DilUngham's
success more than Frohman. When Dillingham opened
his Globe Theater in New York Frohman addressed a
cable to "Charles Dillingham, Globe Theater, IL S, A."

369n to whom he had to pay a large sum. He felt
